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KEYNOTE  SPEECH 

"Behavior  and  Attitudes  Towards  the  Blind" 
Dr.  Alex  Rosen 


The  job  of  a scholar  and  of  a responsible  professional 
person  who  is  serious  about  his  work  is,  "To  state  pub- 
licly what  he  thinks  privately."  In  other  words,  to  be 
firm  and  honest  out  of  respect  for  his  audience,  not  just 
politic,  polite  and  soothing.  One  thing  we  have  learned 
in  the  study  of  race  relations  is  that  excessive,  inap- 
propriate politeness  is  really  a function  of  social  dis- 
tance or  outright  hostility,  rather  than  seeming  friend- 
ship. 

Since  philosophy  and  experience  are  long  but  time  for 
keynoting  speeches  limited,  I see  the  need  to  make  my  re- 
marks brief  but  focused.  I will  do  this  by  listing  a 
series  of  numbered  propositions.  They  flow  from  my  own 
professional  and  research  experience  in  inter-group  rela- 
tions and  I have  tested  them  to  some  degree  in  my  own 
work  with  blind  social  work  students  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Social  Work. 

First,  let  me  state  my  own  basic  thesis: 

a.  As  professional  people,  our  mandate  from  society  is 
to  establish  and  develop  effective  programs  and 
services  and  to  influence  the  practice  of  social 
institutions  and  their  social  policies  as  they  ef- 
fect blind  people.  In  other  words,  our  job  is  to 
do,  not  just  consider  vague  abstractions.  Profes- 
sional knowledge  is  knowledge  for  use , not  for  in- 
sight and  understanding  in  the  absence  of  action. 

b.  I am  not  concerned  with  changing  attitudes  for  at- 
titudes' sake,  since  I think  that  is  a hopeless  and 
non-productive  task.  Rather,  I am  concerned  with 
the  behavior  of  social  institutions  and  of  people. 

I am  concerned  with  attitudes  only  if  they  affect 
program  policies  and  services.  This  was  a point 
also  made  by  Dr.  Lukoff  of  Columbia  University  in 
his  talk  to  the  National  Meeting  on  Attitudes  To- 
ward Blindness. 
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c.  One  of  the  major  findings  in  the  study  of  race  re- 
lations, especially  since  World  War  II,  is  that  at- 
titudes cannot  be  affected  in  a direct  manner  in 
terms  of  exhortation,  speech  making,  mass  media 
seminars,  printed  articles,  etc.  Rather,  attitudes 
are  affected  by  changes  in  the  structure  of  society, 
changes  in  social  policy  and  program,  which  affect 
behavior  and  in  turn  eventually  affect  attitudes. 
Thus,  the  recent  admission  of  a blind  student  to  a 
medical  school  had  greater  impact  on  the  morale  of 
the  blind  than  a thousand  speeches. 

d.  It  is  a form  of  simplistic  almost  naive  reasoning 
to  consider  the  attitudes  of  a generalized,  undif- 
ferentiated public  as  the  primary  factor  affecting 
the  status  of  the  blind,  rather  than  the  institu- 
tionalized practices  of  our  social  institutions, 
the  structures  of  our  programs,  and  the  policies  of 
the  "gate-keepers"  of  our  sbciety  are  most  salient 
in  affecting  the  actual  life  and  opportunity  cir- 
cumstances of  the  blind. 

e.  It  is  a myth  that  before  we  can  change  programs 
and  policies  towards  the  blind  that  we  need  first 
to  change  attitudes  as  a necessary  pre-condition 
for  success.  Attitudes  have  many  dimensions  and 
there  is  no  automatic  relationshop  between  a given 
attitude  and  a given  form  of  behavior,  for  there 
are  multiple  causes  to  behavior.  In  many  instances, 
behavior  is  quite  independent  of  attitudes. 

f.  Frankly,  it  is  all  too  easy  at  a regional  conference 
to  talk  in  general  terms  about  changing  the  atti- 
tudes of  various  individuals  when  rather  what  we 
need  is  a more  hard  headed  critique  of  actual  pro- 
grams, actual  policies,  actual  services.  As  I indi- 
cated in  the  very  first  sentence  of  my  thesis,  our 
task  is  to  change  actual  programs,  policies  and  be- 
havior and  attitudinal  change  will  then  follow,  not 
lead . 
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I now  propose  to  document  this  thesis.  During  World  War 
II,  the  armed  forces  called  upon  a colleague  of  mine  at 
Cornell  University,  Dr.  Robin  Williams,  Jr.,  a sociolog- 
ist, for  advice  on  how  to  handle  the  desegregation  of  the 
previously  all  black  military  units,  which  the  armed  for- 
ces proposed  now  to  mix  with  white  military  units. 

Desegregation  meant  that  black  and  white  soldiers  would 
be  living  in  the  same  barracks,  eating  in  the  same  mess 
halls,  using  the  same  toilet  facilities,  and  fighting  to- 
gether in  the  same  military  units.  Anticipating  that  the 
Southern  white  soldier  might  be  hostile  towards  this  in- 
timacy with  black  soldiers,  the  army  wondered  whether  it 
needed  to  engage  in  a program  of  education  to  modify  the 
attitudes  of  the  white  Southern  soldier  before  he  could 
be  expected  to  adjust  to,  and  accept,  this  integrated  ex- 
perience. What  Dr.  Williams  recommended  was  the  follow- 
ing: instead  of  trying  to  modify,  in  advance , the  atti- 
tudes of  these  white  soldiers,  that  the  army  simply  state 
that  it  was  now  a matter  of  policy  in  accordance  with  the 
law  for  the  military  to  place  soldiers  according  to  their 
individual  abilities  and  interests,  and  not  according  to 
their  racial  or  religious  background.  This  policy  firmly 
stated  and  firmly  adhered  to,  was  successful.  Thus,  we 
arrive  at  a proposition: 

I Within  wide  limits,  prejudiced  persons  will  accept  and 
participate  in  a thoroughly  mixed  and  integrated  setting 
if  integrated  patterns  are  established  and  accepted  as  ap 
propriate  by  other  participants  in  that  situation  and  by 
the  "gate-keepers"  administratively  responsible. 

Put  another  way,  the  same  proposition  can  be  stated  in 
the  following  two  ways  - the  newcomer  to  an  integrated 
social  environment  learns  from  its  regular  participants 
the  appropriate  forms  of  interaction  and  sentiment  for 
that  environment,  and  these  often  are  even  more  important 
in  regulating  his  behavior  in  that  particular  environment 
than  his  past  experiences  and  current  attitudes.  In  a 
nutshell,  when  in  Rome  most  of  us  behave  as  the  Romans  do 
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II  in  the  process  of  labeling  individuals  in  our  society  who 
deviate  from  the  norm  - delinquents,  the  physically  hand- 
icapped, the  blind,  etc.  - the  individual  becomes  what  he 
is  defined  to  be. 

In  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  youthful  offender  becomes  schooled 
in  crime  in  the  so-called  correctional  institution  which 
does  not  correct  at  all.  Rather,  the  institutions  do  the 
very  opposite  - they  socialize  the  youngster  into  his  new 
role  as  delinquent.  Many  a social-minded  family  court 
judge  in  New  York  City  now  places  emphasis  on  diverting 
youngsters  from  state  institutions  rather  than  attracting 
them.  So  too  in  the  field  of  blindness,  the  individual 
does  not  automatically  or  inevitably  feel  helpless,  de- 
pendent, or  depressed  in  adjusting  to  his  blindness,  but 
quickly  becomes  so  because  of  negative  social  expecta- 
tions of  him  from  family,  friends,  teachers,  and  agency 
representatives.  As  Professor  Lukoff  put  it  at  the 
National  Conference,  "Tho.  blind  encounter  these  stereo- 
types and  negative  attitudes  and  tend  to  internalize 
them.  Since  they  may  be  compelled  to  request  help,  they 
sometimes  maneuver  themselves  into  a position  where  they 
are  a recipient  of  pity  and  therefore  see  themselves  as 
helpless. " 

Robert  Scott,  in  his  book  "The  Making  of  Blind  Men",  re- 
ferred to  the  important  concept  that  "The  blind  are  made, 
not  born."  What  he  meant  was  that  although  blindness  - 
in  and  of  itself  - is  a physical,  physiological  fact,  at- 
titudes toward  blindness  are  socio-cultural  facts.  He 
refers  to  four  features  of  personal  relationships  which 
affect  this  "socialization"  of  the  blind.  These  are: 

1.  the  negative  stereotyped  beliefs  which  sighted  have 
towards  the  blind; 

2.  the  fact  that  in  our  society  blindness  is  considered 
a "stigma"; 

3.  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  interactional  situations 
between  blind  and  sighted  people  are  profoundly  affec- 
ted by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  actors  in  the  encounter 
cannot  see; 
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4.  the  fact  that,  by  their  nature,  these  are  relation- 
ships of  social  degradation  for  the  blind. 

Now  what  shall  we  make  of  this  analysis?  What  are  the 
implications  for  action  for  those  who  want  to  improve  the 
situation?  My  major  suggestion  is  the  following  proposi- 
tion : 

III  The  major  target  of  our  actions  should  be  the  operating 
practices  of  our  social  institutions,  not  preoccupation 
with  the  self -attitudes  of  the  blind,  or  with  the  social 
attitudes  of  the  sighted  community.  For  instance,  does  a 
given  school  system  automatically  reject  blind  applicants 
for  teaching  positions  who  are  otherwise  well  qualified? 
Does  a university  or  college  reject  applicants  for  admis- 
sion merely  on  the  basis  of  blindness,  even  if  otherwise 
qualified?  Does  a social  agency  or  governmental  agency 
reject  blind  applicants  who  are  otherwise  qualified? 

I think  that  the  self-image  of  the  blind  would  be  improved 
tremendously,  not  if  they  are  given  hand-holding  psycho- 
therapy, but  rather  if  discriminatory  barriers  to  oppor- 
tunity in  our  society  are  removed.  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success . 

Let  me  introduce  here  the  concept  of  the  "gate-keeper"  - 
these  are  individuals  who  are  strategically  located  in 
the  power  structure  of  our  society  in  terms  of  their  abil- 
ity to  affect  the  admission  to  status  or  position.  I re- 
fer to  employment  and  personnel  directors  in  industry,  to 
admissions  officers  in  schools  and  colleges,  bank  and  in- 
dustry executives,  real  estate  and  housing  officials,  and 
political  office  holders  - these  are  the  men  whose  atti- 
tudes need  to  be  measured  by  their  behavior,  not  their 
verbal  utterances,  as  they  affect  status  and  opportunity 
for  the  blind. 

As  a case  in  point  from  the  field  of  race  relations,  let 
us  look  at  the  problem  of  the  poor  self-image  of  the 
black  child.  In  one  study  after  another,  we  learned  that 
the  black  child  absorbed  this  negative  image  from  the 
negative  practices  of  our  society  and  from  his  parents 
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and  playmates  as  they  themselves  internalized  these  nega- 
tive evaluations.  He  learned  early  in  life  whether  white 
or  black  fathers  held  the  good  jobs  and  lived  in  good 
homes  and  neighborhoods.  He  learned  early  in  life  who 
needed  to  bend  towards  whom  and  who  had  the  power.  This 
learned  knowledge  - that  to  be  black  is  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  status  and  opportunity  ladder  - was  what  cor- 
roded the  child's  self-image.  How  to  help  this  child? 

Not  by  treating  him  as  sick,  or  as  dependent,  or  as  help- 
less, but  rather  by  changing  the  actual  life  circumstan- 
ces of  black  people  in  terms  of  social  realities  such  as 
job,  housing,  and  education. 

As  another  illustrative  example,  the  black  medical  stu- 
dent, still  unsure  of  his  status  and  acceptance  in  a 
white  medical  school,  has  his  spirits  lifted  considerably 
when  he  sees  professors  at  the  medical  school  who  are 
black.  It  is  those  concrete  examples  of  power  and  status 
which  speak  volumes. 

* 

One  of  the  debates  I remember  in  the  School  of  Social 
Work  was  whether  blind  people  could  become  competent  soc- 
ial case  workers.  The  argument  was  raised  that  the  ther- 
apist who  could  not  see  the  facial  expressions  and  body 
movements  of  the  patient,  to  that  extent  could  not  really 
understand  him  or  relate  to  him.  It  is  significant  in 
this  connection  that  many  a Freudian  psycho-therapist  de- 
liberately sits  behind  the  patient,  out  of  sight,  so  that 
the  patients  could  free  associate,  undisturbed  by  the 
therapist's  own  facial  expression.  Here  was  a case  where 
not  seeing  was  considered  an  advantage,  not  a disadvan- 
tage . 

Thus  we  do  find  blind  students  in  schools  of  social  work, 
and  we  do  find  such  institutions  as  the  Menninqer  Psychia- 
tric Clinic  where  several  of  the  psychotherapists  are 
blind  and  performing  effectively. 

Some  blind  individuals,  especially  those  with  multiple 
handicaps,  may  need  sheltered  workshops,  but  certainly 
not  all  the  blind  need  them  in  a vocational  sense.  I re- 
member vividly  that  one  of  the  major  complaints  of  the 
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graduates  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  was  that  their 
counsellors  in  the  blindness  agency  assumed  automatically 
that  they  would  find  employment  in  specialized  blindness 
agencies,  rather  than  general  agencies. 

Increasingly,  as  we  listen  to  the  blind  themselves,  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  shunted  aside  in  sheltered  workshops  in 
a life  style  where  they  relate  only  to  other  blind.  They 
want  to  become,  in  a realistic  way,  part  of  the  mainstream 
of  society,  relating  to  sighted  and  blind  people  as  well. 

A similar  situation  is  faced  by  the  aged  in  our  society. 
The  plight  of  the  aged  is  important  to  our  discussion  of 
blindness  for,  as  you  know,  2/3  of  all  blind  in  the  U.S. 
are  over  age  65.  Most  of  them  are  poor,  with  sub-marginal 
incomes  and  often  with  other  physical  infirmities  and 
handicaps.  Our  society  does  not  have  a positive  record 
in  its  treatment  of  the  aged  - be  they  sighted  or  blind. 

I strongly  recommend  you  read  the  new  book  titled  "Coming 
of  Age"  by  the  French  writer,  Simone  DeBeauvoir.  . She 
points  out  that  most  societies  and  cultures  have  neglec- 
ted their  aged  and  that  these  societal  practices  are  cal- 
lous and  inhumane.  In  this  connection,  one  is  reminded 
of  the  anthropological  studies  of  the  Eskimos  which  re- 
vealed that  the  Eskimos  once  had  a custom  of  getting  rid 
of  their  economically  non-productive  aged  by  placing  them 
on  ice  floes  which  drifted  out  to  the  open  sea  thus  caus- 
ing these  aged  persons  to  freeze  to  death.  In  many  res- 
pects, the  sub-standard  economic  status  and  social  isola- 
tion in  which  many  of  the  aged  find  themselves  in  Ameri- 
can society,  represents  the  version,  in  "American  Style", 
of  the  Eskimo  ice  floe. 

Our  neglect  of  the  aged,  including  the  blind  aged,  repre- 
sents one  of  the  major  scandals  of  our  allegedly  humane 
society. 

As  a recent  study  of  Community  Service  Society  points  out: 
"As  the  aged  become  increasingly  defined  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  instead  of  their  children,  their 
situation  is  deteriorating.  As  the  span  of  life  increas- 
es, existing  services  become  more  overburdened.  A major 
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problem  seems  to  be  Poverty,  lack  of  adeouate  health  ser- 
vices and  need  for  feelings  of  self-worth.  A replacement 
for  America's  major  status  determinant,  the  job,  is  the 
most  pressing  psychological  need."  This  is  an  area  dealing 
with  societal  attitudes  towards  the  aged  and  the  blind 
aged,  where  blindness  agencies  and  general  agencies  can 
fruitfully  collaborate. 

I'd  like  now  to  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  "social  con- 
science" in  America  in  order  to  explain  this  negative,  in- 
sentive,  societal  behavior.  The  observation  has  been  made 
by  a number  of  reputable,  able  social  scientists  that 
American  society  is  less  attentive,  less  responsive  to 
large  areas  of  social  neglect  than  our  sister  societies 
abroad  - particularly  those  in  the  Scandanavian  countries 
of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway.  American  attitudes  and  be- 
havior are  negative  and  judgmental  towards  welfare  clients, 
the  poor  generally,  members  of  minority  groups  such  as 
blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  Chicanos  and  towards  anybody  who 
isn't  successful,  who  hasn't  made  it,  who  is  deviant,  in 
other  words,  from  the  norm  of  success,  independence  and 
standing  on  one's  own  feet.  These  negative  attitudes  lie 
deep  within  the  American  character  and  deserve  some  analy- 
sis here  tonight  for  their  implication  for  attitudes  and 
behavior  towards  the  blind. 

Professor  Robert  Heilbroner  of  Columbia  University  has  an 
intriguing  explanation  that  begins  by  asking  this  question, 
"The  U.S.  is,  by  any  conventional  measures,  the  wealthiest 
nation  is  the  world.  Why  is  it  not,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  socially  advanced?  Why  is  it  that  a nation  that 
could  afford  to  remove  social  and  economic  inequalities 
more  easily  than  any  other  has  been  so  laggard  in  doing 
so?"  Dr.  Heibroner's  explanation  is,  at  first  sight,  a 
seeming  paradox.  He  calls  attention  to  the  relative  af- 
fluence of  many  Americans  (affluent  compared  to  the  status 
of  their  European  ancestors)  and  their  resultant  feelings 
that,  though  neither  rich  nor  powerful  enough  to  have  much 
hold  over  others,  they  feel  independent  of  others.  They 
feel  that  they  have  lifted  themselves  by  their  own  boot- 
straps by  hard  work  and  diligence  and  that  anybody  else 
who  hasn't  done  likewise  is  a failure  by  his  own  fault, 
and  not  by  any  fault  of  society. 
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Dr.  Heilbroner  quotes  Alexis  De  Tocqueville,  the  great 
French  observer  of  the  American  scene,  to  the  effect 
that:  "Each  man  is  forever  thrown  back  on  himself  alone 
and  there  is  danger  that  he  may  be  shut  up  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  own  heart." 

There  is,  thus,  what  might  be  termed  "a  restriction  of 
concern"  in  our  society,  a tendency  to  cultivate  a gener- 
al concern  only  for  those  who  are  successful  and  indepen- 
dent, but  to  ignore  those  who  drop  below  the  success  norm 
into  the  limbo  of  failure  and  dependency. 

Historically  this  attitude  flows,  in  part,  from  the  Amer- 
ican frontier  spirit  with  its  encouragement  of  extreme 
individualism  and  self-reliance.  Thus  there  has  develop- 
ed an  anesthetizing  of  the  public's  social  conscience  and 
an  indifference  to  social  neglect.  These  ingredients  of 
the  American  experience,  (economic  affluence  and  frontier 
spirit  of  self-reliance)  according  to  Dr.  Heilbroner, 
have  made  Americans  loath  to  acknowledge  the  social 
causes  of  neglect  and  reluctant  to  use  public  authority 
to  attend  to  them. 

In  the  course  of  our  development  of  more  adequate  pro- 
grams, services,  and  social  policies  for  the  blind,  we 
might  well  review  and  discuss  these  sociological  and  his- 
torical factors  affecting  American  attitudes  towards  any 
status,  including  blindness,  which  involves  dependency  or 
deviant  behavior. 

Here  are  some  questions  flowing  from  my  analysis  which 
might  be  helpful  to  raise  in  the  group  discussions  tom- 
morrow  : 

In  your  agency  or  community,  who  are  the  "gate-keepers" 
or  "significant  others"  whose  attitudes  and  behavior 
have  affected  the  status  of  the  blind? 

Have  blind  persons  in  your  agency  or  community  been  in- 
volved in  developing  agency  programs  and  policies? 

What  is  your  agency's  or  community's  experience  in  re- 
gard to  the  charge  that  some  professionals  are  alleged 
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to  be  overly  possessive,  overly  protective,  and  some- 
times patronizing? 

What  is  the  behavior  of  such  persons  in  influencing 
programs? 

What  is  your  opinion  of  Robert  Scott's  concept  that 
"The  blind  are  made,  not  born."? 

What  is  the  end  result  of  agency  programs  for  the  blind 
- dependence  and  isolation  or  independence? 

As  I indicated  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  paper,  true 
respect  and  affection  are  characterized  by  frankness,  by 
stating  publicly  what  we  think  privately.  This  Regional 
Conference,  I suggest,  will  be  successful  in  achieving 
its  objective  to  the  extent  that  we  can  all  achieve  this 
frankness . 
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WORKSHOP  SESSIONS 


Blind  Persons  and  Their  Families 
Recorder:  Jack  G.  Harper 
(Morning  and  Afternoon  Sessions) 


This  group  identified  and  discussed  the  most  prominent 
negative  attitudes  and  practices  which  confront  the  major 
ity  of  blind  persons  and  their  families  in  our  society 
today.  It  was  recognized  that  there  are  wide  variations 
of  attitudes  and  practices,  and  that  there  is  no  profile 
common  to  all  blind  persons,  but  it  was  agreed  that  there 
are  still  misconceptions  and  negative  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices towards  blind  persons  - namely,  that  they  are  un- 
able to  work,  communicate,  travel,  or  function  in  socie  ,y 
like  sighted  persons. 

It  was  thought  that  the  lack  of  factual  information  and 
understanding,  as  well  as  concern  by  the  general  public, 
were  the  causes  of  most  negative  attitudes  and  practices 
towards  blind  persons.  It  was  recognized  that  to  change 
attitudes  requires  a behavioral  change  - not  only  in 
sighted  persons,  but  in  blind  persons  as  well. 

The  group  identified  that  sighted  persons  react  differ- 
ently towards  blind  persons.  Frequently,  negative  atti- 
tudes and  practices  could  be  a reaction  against  the  blind 
person  as  an  individual  and  not  towards  the  blindness  it- 
self. The  group  recognized  that  the  attitude  blind  peo- 
ple have  about  themselves  could  differ  from  what  sighted 
persons  have  towards  blind  persons.  Also,  the  reactions 
and  feelings  which  a family  would  have  towards  a blind 
family  member  would  vary  greatly.  It  was  thought  that 
many  of  the  adverse  attitudes  and  practices  against  blind 
persons  have  been  applicable  to  other  minority  groups  in 
certain  aspects. 

It  was  concurred  that  those  attitudes  and  practices  which 
adversely  influence  blind  persons  and  their  families 
should  receive  the  focus  of  our  attention,  i.e. , the  in- 
ability to  obtain  employment  or  enter  a school  or  college 
not  having  the  opportunity  to  become  more  independent,  or 
not  having  the  right  to  enjoy  a fuller  social  and  family 
life. 
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Generally,  it  was  thought  that  family  life,  education, 
and  counseling  was  a goqd  starting  point  to  effectuate  a 
positive  change  in  adverse  attitudes  and  practices 
against  blindness.  It  was  agreed  that  the  sponsorship 
and  the  service  of  family  education  for  families  with 
blind  members  should  be  provided  by  all  agencies  and 
institutions  in  the  field  of  blindness.  The  blind  per- 
son and  his  family  must  be  educated  to  understand  their 
own  feelings  toward  blindness  and  learn  how  to  cope  with 
prejudicial  attitudes  and  practices. 

Attention  was  given  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  using  a 
"sledgehammer"  approach  to  overcome  adverse  situations 
with  the  "gatekeepers"  of  society.  It  was  a group  feel- 
ing that  in  some  instances  this  aggressive  manner  would 
be  appropriate,  but  that  for  other  situations,  individual 
or  small  group  discussions  would  be  more  advantageous. 

The  group  agreed  that  blindness  agencies,  as  well  as  blind 
persons  and  their  families,  have  the  responsibility  to 
"sell"  the  "gatekeepers"  on  accepting  blind  persons  as 
individuals . 

It  was  this  group's  opinion  that  prejudicial  attitudes 
are  not  the  same  for  the  partially  blind  as  they  are  for 
the  totally  blind.  Also,  it  was  felt  that  the  accepted 
legal  definition  of  blindness  is  confusing  to  the  general 
public  and  is  not  satisfactory  to  most  blindness  agencies. 

There  was  a group  feeling  that  the  blind  person  and  his 
family  should  often  be  the  primary  source  of  information 
about  blindness  and,  when  appropriate,  should  be  consult- 
ed with  and  involved  in  the  planning  for  the  improvement 
of  services  and  in  action  to  improve  adverse  situations 
regarding  blindness. 

In  summary,  the  group  recommended  the  following  areas  to 
help  change  adverse  attitudes  and  practices : 

1.  Family  Life  Education  and  Counseling  - Highest  prior- 
ity  for  parents  with  blind  children  but  appropriate 
for  all  families  with  blind  members.  All  specialized 
agencies  should  provide  this  as  a major  service. 

2.  Involving  the  Consumer  - The  blind  person  should  have 
a voice  about  his  existence  and  future. 
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3.  Demonstration  - Most  effectively  achieved  by  "models" 
of  successfully  rehabilitated  blind  persons. 

4.  Organization  - Formation  of  concerned  blind  persons, 
parents,  families,  and  other  interested  persons  to  de- 
termine the  best  approach  to  reach  the  "gatekeepers" 
in  regard  to  employment,  housing,  education,  etc. 

5.  Legislation  - Blind  persons  and  their  families,  as 
well  as  blindness  agencies,  should  be  aware  of  and 
more  involved  in  appropriate  legislation  to  promote 
improved  changes  in  adverse  attitudes  and  practices 
against  blindness. 

6.  Public  Education  - Specialized  agencies  in  the  field 
of  blindness  must  improve  and  increase  their  methods 
and  techniques  of  educating  the  general  public  about 
blindness.  An  improved  definition  of  "legal  blindness" 
would  be  an  asset. 

7.  Inter-Agencv  Cooperation  - Blindness  agencies  must 
break  down  " parental ism"  where  it  exists.  They  must 
stress  cooperation  and  communication  with  other  gen- 
eral and  health  care  agencies  and  institutions. 


Agencies  and  Professionals 
in  the  Field  of  Serving  Blind  People 

Recorder:  James  J.  Acton 

(Morning  Session) 


At  the  beginning  of  the  morning  session,  the  Leader  brief 
ly  summarized  Dr.  Rosen's  keynote  speech.  He  stated  his 
impression  of  Dr.  Rosen's  speech  was  that  it  is  non-pro- 
ductive to  change  attitudes.  Rather  we  should  try  to 
change  behavior,  we  should  try  to  change  the  structure  of 
society,  we  should  try  to  change  programs  and  policies. 
Behavior  is  independent  of  attitudes;  attitudes  can  be 
measured  by  behavior. 

One  participant  mentioned  that  he  knew  of  a blind  person 
who  was  recently  refused  for  a job  because,  as  it  was 
stated,  "she  cannot  see  the  expression  on  a person's 
face."  The  group  felt  that  in  hiring  procedure  the  indi- 
vidual supervisor  can  make  a key  decision  on  a blind 
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person.  The  question  was  raised  - what  about  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  individual  blind  person  - what  about  the 
amount  of  sight  the  individual  blind  person  may  have?  Dr. 
Rosen,  in  his  experience,  may  see  only  a select  sample  of 
blind  persons. 

It  was  voiced  that  fund-raising  publicity  should  try  to  be 
realistic  and  should  avoid  "tear  jerking"  philosophy. 

Should  we  try  to  educate  the  public  or  bring  about  a "for- 
ced acceptance",  as  seemingly  suggested  by  Dr.  Rosen? 

Another  participant  mentioned  that  there  has  been  a good 
deal  of  progress  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  both  public 
and  private  agencies. 

Mention  was  made  of  Dr.  Rosen's  article  that  appeared  in 
the  "Portland  Press  Herald"  concerning  the  AFB  meeting. 

In  it  it  was  mentioned  that  blind  persons  were  opposed  to 
sheltered  workshop  employment.  One  participant  voiced  his 
opinion  that  some  workshops  can  be  helpful  for  certain 
blind  persons,  especially  when  the  workshop  is  properly 
run.  He  feels  that  the  sterotype  of  a poorly  run  shop  has 
developed  as  the  commonly  held  picture  of  all  workshops. 

Another  participant  asked  if  the  group  wished  to  develop 
an  attitude  of  its  own  toward  Dr.  Rosen's  statement  - do 
we  want  to  "be  on  the  record".  What  are  the  goals  of  this 
meeting?  How  do  we  affect  a change  in  the  attitude  of 
society  and  in  the  attitude  of  staff  people?  He  also  made 
mention  of  recommendation  twenty,  appearing  on  page  65  of 
AFB ' s recent  publication,  "Attitudes  Towards  Blind  Persons" 
which  states,  in  part,  "Each  agency  now  serving  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  persons  take  a critical  look  at  its 
own  program. " It  was  suggested  that  there  is  a need  for 
good  copywriters  to  do  publicity  as  well  as  fund-raising 
so  that  a proper  and  healthy  image  may  be  presented  to  the 
public . 

It  was  suggested  that  a positive  statement  be  issued  from 
the  particular  workshop  that  would  stress  the  individuali- 
zed approach  to  the  blind  person.  The  idea  of  a paternal- 
istic approach  on  the  part  of  an  agency  may  have  been  over- 
played, since  very  frequently  the  client  himself  may  be- 
come paternalistic  and  may  oppose  any  change  from  one 
agency  to  another.  It  was  also  voiced  that  the  "numbers 
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game"  in  a bureaucratic  structure  can  have  an  influence  on 
attitudes  and  on  services.  The  group  commonly  felt  that 
one  agency  may  not  be  aware  of  the  services  of  other 
agencies  in  the  community,  particularly  those  that  serve 
blind  persons.  The  blind  person  should  have  the  right  to 
choose  the  agency  and  the  services  he  needs  and  wants. 

All  agencies  for  the  blind  must  recognize  the  right  of  the 
blind  person  to  choose  services.  Agencies  must  cooperate 
with  each  other  so  that  appropriate  referral  for  services 
may  be  made  and  that  the  client  may  be  properly  advised. 

The  possibility  of  intensive  use  of  mass  media  to  achieve 
the  above  purpose,  that  is,  informing  blind  persons  and 
their  families  of  the  services  that  are  available,  was 
discussed.  This  use  of  mass  media  would  utilize  "good" 
material,  with  the  agencies  setting  the  standards  for  the 
kind  of  publicity.  Through  this  it  was  felt  that  a 
change  in  public  attitude  might  also  be  effected  by  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  agency.  Two  participants  alluded  to 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped,  which  has  attempted  to  establish 
communications  and  liaisons  between  several  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  the  Boston  area.  It  was  felt  that  it  has 
been  hard  to  get  agencies  together,  partly  due  to  “pater- 
nalism" . 

It  was  also  felt  that  the  specialized  agency  must  develop 
ties  with  generic  agencies  within  the  community  to  help 
them  serve  blind  persons.  With  regard  to  the  AFB  spot 
advertisements  that  appear  around  the  nation,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a local  "hotline"  number  be  given  at  the  end, 
which  a person  could  call  for  information. 

At  the  end  of  the  morning  session,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
recommendation  be  issued  from  the  symposium  stating  that 
the  symposium  supports  and  endorses  the  findings  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  concerning  the  elderly 
blind,  specifically  with  regard  to  recent  legislation  con- 
cerning the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  elderly 
blind . 

The  recommendations  arrived  at  during  the  morning  session 
of  this  group  were  as  follows : 
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1.  That  each  agency  for  the  blind  exercise  a process  of 
self-evaluation  to  determine  the  attitude  of  each  staff 
member  and  the  agency  as  a whole  before  presenting  its 
services  to  the  public  and  attempting  to  effect  atti- 
tudes in  the  community. 

2.  That  the  need  for  individualized  services  to  the  client 
be  strongly  stressed. 

3.  That  each  agency  has  an  obligation  to  cooperate  with, 
and  bring  about  the  services  of,  other  agencies  in  an 
area  so  that  appropriate  referral  for  services  may  be 
made. 

4.  The  specialized  agency  has  a responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion to  inform  blind  persons  of  services  available  and 
that  the  blind  person  has  the  right  to  choose  the  agency 
and  services  that  will  most  benefit  him.  Further,  the 
specialized  agency  should  develop  this  with  generalized 
agencies  to  help  those  agencies  better  serve  blind  per- 
sons with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

5.  That  the  symposium  supports  and  encourages  the  findings 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  with  regard  to 
the  elderly  blind.  Individual  and  agency  support 
should  be  voiced  for  pending  federal  legislation  that 
directly  affects  rehabilitation  of  the  elderly  blind. 

6.  That  continued,  intensive  use  should  be  made  of  the 
mass  media  to  help  affect  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  general  public  toward  blindness  and  blind  persons 
(by  "telling  the  story"  of  local  agencies  for  the 
blind) . 


(Afternoon  Session) 


The  afternoon  session  began  on  something  of  a negative 
note.  The  participants  felt  that  agencies  were  presenting 
a dual  face,  that  is,  they  were  telling  the  public  one 
thing  to  raise  money  by  presenting  a picture  of  the  poor, 
helpless  blind  person,  while  they  presented  another  pic- 
ture when  trying  to  place  the  blind  person.  It  was  felt 
that  the  blind  are  being  "used"  by  agencies  for  the  blind. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  often  uses  poor 
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imagery  in  its  advertising  and  it  was  hoped  that  National 
Accreditation  Council  standards  will  help  to  do  away  with 
this.  One  participant  stated  her  opinion  that  the  publi- 
city from  some  accredited  agencies  is  still  not  good.  A 
proposed  solution:  the  government  will  take  over  every- 
thing entirely  in  the  long  run. 

The  idea  of  individual  and  agency  self-evaluation  as  an 
aid  was  voiced.  The  group  felt  that  the  field  might  deve- 
lop a code  of  ethics. 

The  question  was  asked  - what  is  the  impact  of  dropping 
the  name  "blind"  from  the  title  of  agencies?  The  group 
felt  that  agencies  for  the  blind  tend  to  become  all  encom- 
passing to  the  individuals  and  that  the  specialized  agency 
should  strive  to  help  the  various  generic  agencies  in  the 
community. 

Dissatisfaction  was  voiced  with  the  Talking  Book  Program 
and  it  was  felt  that  a recommendation  should  be  made  that 
the  talking  books  for  the  blind  be  strictly  reserved  for 
the  blind  and  that  other  handicapped  persons  have  their 
own  bureau  to  obtain  these  machines. 

The  whole  picture  of  public  and  private  organizations  com- 
peting with  each  other  was  discussed.  The  question  was 
asked  - should  there  be  specialized  agencies  for  the  blind? 
The  overall  answer  to  this  question  seemed  to  be  yes,  but 
it  was  felt  that  specialized  agencies  for  the  blind  should 
encourage  general  service  agencies  to  render  services  as 
appropriate  to  blind  persons.  For  example,  family  coun- 
seling services  might  be  rendered  by  that  type  of  agency 
to  the  family  of  the  blind  person. 

Further,  the  group  felt  that  the  consumer  of  services 
should  have  a say  in  what  kinds  of  services  he  would  re- 
ceive, and  to  what  extent.  The  blind  person  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  decision-making  process  and  should  be  ade- 
quately informed  concerning  the  services  and  resources 
available  to  him.  In  determining  the  services  offered  to 
the  blind  person  there  should  be  an  interplay  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  agency  and  the  client. 
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It  was  felt  that  statistics  had  an  effect  on  the  kinds  of 
service  and  attitudes  that  a worker  and  an  agency  would 
render  to  a blind  person  and  that  one  could  easily  be 
trapped  by  the  "numbers  game". 

It  was  stated  that  agencies  for  the  blind,  both  public 
and  private,  may  unintentionally  be  confusing  the  public 
with  their  presentation  of  services  to  the  blind  by  per- 
petuating attitudes  that  may  have  existed  in  the  past. 

The  recommendations  arrived  at  during  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  this  group  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Talking  Book  Program  for  the  blind  be  used 
strictly  for  blind  persons  and  that  other  handicapped 
persons  have  their  own  bureau  of  talking  book  machines. 

2.  That  specialized  agencies  for  the  blind  encourage  gener- 
al service  agencies  to  render  services  as  appropriate 

to  blind  persons.  For  example,  family  counseling  ser- 
vices may  be  provided  to  the  family  of  a blind  person, 
as  needed. 

3.  In  determining  the  services  offered  to  a blind  person, 
there  should  be  an  interplay  of  ideas  between  the  agency 
and  the  client. 

4.  That  agencies  for  the  blind,  both  public  and  private, 
should  always  be  aware  of  the  possible  harmful  effects 
of  the  statistical  "numbers  game"  on  the  attitude  of 
the  individual  worker  and  the  agency  toward  the  clients 
he  serves. 

5.  That  agencies  for  the  blind,  both  public  and  private, 
may  be  confusing  the  public  by  unintentionally  perpetu- 
ating attitudes  that  may  have  existed  in  the  past,  and 
by  the  presentation  of  their  services  to  the  public. 


Agencies  and  Professionals  Outside 
the  Field  of  Serving  Blind  People 


Recorder:  Adeline  Franzel 
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(Morning  and  Afternoon  Sessions) 


There  was  general  agreement  that  the  "Rosen"  formula  for 
affecting  behavioral  changes  was  only  an  excellent  begin- 
ing.  While  this  could  result  in  some  alteration  of  at- 
titudes, continuing  follow-up  is  necessary  to  insure  last- 
ing progress.  Tokenism  gets  some  attention  but  does  not 
result  in  a permanent  change  of  attitude  nor  elimination 
of  harmful  prejudice. 

It  was  strongly  recommended  that  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  review  its  Statement  About  Specialized  and 
General  Agencies  Serving  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
People.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  more 
than  sympathy  is  offered  to  clients.  Agencies  serving 
blind  people  must  act  as  consultants  and  continue  to  in- 
influence and  educate  policy-making  leaders  in  all  agen- 
cies. Cooperative  workshops  should  be  conducted  regular- 
ly to  disseminate  current  information  and  to  inspire  de- 
dicated leadership. 

Strong  disapproval  was  expressed  about  giving  preference 
for  any  service  first  to  veterans.  Most  suggested  that 
all  individuals  who  have  needs  should  receive  appropriate 
service.  Library  service  especially  should  not  be  first 
to  veterans,  blind,  or  visually  handicapped  persons. 

Anyone  who  cannot  read  ordinary  print  should  be  encour- 
aged to  benefit  from  sharing  special  recorded  reading 
materials  formerly  used  only  by  blind  people. 

The  idea  that,  in  the  world  today,  not  all  handicapped 
people  need  to  work,  should  be  explored  further.  Many 
individuals,  regardless  of  the  problems  of  their  handicap, 
would  become  useful  volunteers  in  agencies  hard  pressed 
to  give  good  service  with  inadequate  staff  and  budget. 
Enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  volunteer  is  a valuable  side 
effect. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  an  important 
role  to  educate  ophthalmologists  (and  other  professionals) 
in  services  available  for  blind  and  visually  impaired 
people  whether  needs  are  temporary  or  permanent.  In  ad- 
dition, the  encouragement  and  development  of  low  vision 
clinics  should  be  emphasized  to  add  to  resources  already 
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available  to  meet  varying  individual  needs. 

Finally,  there  must  be  continuing  programs  of  education 
and  information  to  increase  public  awareness  of  enlight- 
ened attitudes  toward  the  role  of  blind  people  in  soci- 
ety. 


American  Community:  Media,  Legislation,  Education 

Recorder:  Elizabeth  Lennon 


(Morning  and  Afternoon  Sessions) 


The  concept  of  "gatekeepers",  as  highlighted  by  Dr.  Rosen 
in  the  keynote  address,  proved  to  be  a stimulus  point  to 
which  members  of  the  group  repeatedly  turned  to  as  each 
area  came  up  for  discussion. 

The  importance  of  determining  who  the  vital  gatekeepers 
are  in  one's  local  community  and  profession  and,  in  turn, 
influencing  them  is  as  urgent  and  compelling  as  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  and  influence  the  gatekeepers  on  the 
broader  national  scene. 

The  commitment  and  responsibility  to  the  people  with  and 
for  whom  we  work  demands  that  as  individuals  and  agencies 
we  become  ever  more  aware  of  who  the  gatekeepers  are  and 
how  they  can  best  be  reached  and  moved. 

Just  as  no  man  is  an  island,  so  no  profession,  discip- 
line, or  agency  can  (in  and  of  itself)  either  meet  the 
total  needs  of  the  visually  handicapped,  or  make  truly 
effective  change  in  community  attitudes  and  behavior  to- 
wards people.  This  is  especially  true  for  our  target 
population,  so  often  the  victim  of  stereotyping  and  mis- 
information . 

A great  deal  of  time  was  spent  exploring  the  above  state- 
ment and  its  implications.  It  was  felt  by  some  that, 
historically,  the  field  of  blindness  has  been  isolated 
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and  individualistic  to  an  extreme.  In  a sincere  effort 
to  meet  the  needs  of  blindness,  the  profession  itself  has 
given  off  a sometimes  stereotyped  segregated  image. 

At  this  point  participants  questioned  the  AFB  policy 
statement,  "Specialized  and  General  Agencies  Serving 
Blind  and  Otherwise  Visually  Impaired  Persons".  It  was 
felt  by  many  that  the  statement  reflects,  and  perhaps 
helps  to  perpetuate,  attitudes  that  some  feel  must  be 
changed. 

If  an  agency  is  client-centered,  it  was  felt  that  it  must 
of  necessity  reach  out  to  existing  agencies  and  community 
resources  that  have  potential  impact  and  service  capacity 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  visually  impaired  in  the  world 
in  which  he  lives  and  interacts.  If  we  are  the  profess- 
ionals (the  experts)  in  a specific  aspect  of  blindness 
and  its  consequences  and  management  techniques,  they  are 
the  professionals  and  experts  in  their  own  field.  How 
much  better  if  we  share  our  knowledge,  skills,  and  exper- 
tise with  others  in  the  human  services.  We,  thus,  in- 
crease by  the  ripple  effect  our  effectiveness,  our  power, 
and  the  services  available  to  blind  persons.  Thus,  at- 
titudes receive  a fresh  input  and  growth  and  change  comes 
from  such  stimulus  and  response. 

It  was  felt  that  the  proper  use  of  media  serves  to  extend 
and  increase  the  influence  of  the  concrete  changes  and 
success  we  have  wrought  in  individual  and  agency  activity. 

By  directed  attempts  to  wisely  use  the  media  we  may,  in 
fact,  be  influencing  another  key  gatekeeper.  Need  we 
strive  for  change  in  the  attitudes  of  mass  media  to 
handicaps? 

Legislation  as  a means  of  effecting  attitude  change  was 
another  area  of  controversy.  It  was  felt  that  although 
you  cannot  legislate  attitudes,  legislation  does,  in 
fact,  affect  behavior  and  existing  legislation  does  in- 
deed reflect  attitudes. 

It  was  felt  that  we  must  strive  for  more  "enabling"  laws 
as  opposed  to  "grants  in  the  pocket"  and  preferential  or 
favored  legislation.  There  was,  within  the  group,  vary- 
ing opinions  on  legislation  such  as  the  State  Use  Bill  in 
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New  York. 

A plea  was  heard  for  increased  understanding  and  use  of 
the  researched  and  proven  methods  of  affecting  attitude 
change.  Why  should  we  make  a trial  and  error  attempt? 

Why  not  profit  from  others? 

Then  discussing  education,  the  group  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  on-going  education  and  growth  within  our  profes- 
sion, the  effective  use  of  our  knowledge  by  sharing  with 
other  agencies  in  the  human  services  field  and  of  combin- 
ing our  efforts  with  all  those  involved  in  the  education 
of  persons  having  a handicap.  It  was  felt  that  effective 
climate,  methods,  and  approaches  based  on  sound  princi- 
ples of  learning,  which  reach  and  teach  other  handicapped 
children  and  adults,  are,  with  minor  adaptations,  excel- 
lent for  blind  and  visually  handicapped  individuals. 

The  importance  of  consumer  involvement  in  all  areas  of 
service  was  another  point  frequently  alluded  to  both  by 
blind  persons  in  attendance  and  agency  workers  and  admin- 
istrators. The  consumers  who  speak  out  now,  sometimes  to 
our  chagrin  and  dismay,  as  much  as  to  our  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction, must  be  listened  to.  He  is  as  he  is,  in  part, 
because  of  his  exposure  to  and  experiences  within  our 
professions.  Attitudes  and  behavior  - none  of  us  escaped 

Discussion  then  focused  on  the  importance  of  realizing 
the  impact  individual  members  of  an  agency  have  on  the 
population.  Before  we  use  the  media  and  urge  legislation 
are  we  sure  our  own  house  is  in  order?  Is  it  possible 
that  we,  as  professionals,  have  built-in  attitudes  and 
semantic  differences,  ideological  and  methodical  polar- 
ities that  serve  to  further  confuse  the  public  and  cloud 
the  issues? 

An  earnest  plea  for  a reality  orientation  was  made.  The 
importance  of  truthful,  factual  presentation  of  blindness 
its  implications  and  effects  on  an  individual,  his  fam- 
ily, and  community  - was  stressed.  Our  use  of  the  media 
should  be  informed  and  realistic.  We  should  be  aware  of 
why  we  are  using  the  press,  radio,  and  television.  Do  we 
often  resort  to  these  tools  primarily  as  fund-raising  and 
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client  hunting  — and  for  what  purpose?  There  followed 
some  excellent  suggestions  and  discussion  on  the  enlight- 
ened, effective  use  of  the  media.  It  was  felt  that  to- 
gether we  have  the  knowledge  and  picture  of  blindness. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  professionals  in  the  field  of 
public  relations  for  assistance  in  putting  across  our 
message.  Here,  once  again,  came  up  the  importance  of  our 
knowledge,  grasp,  and  commitment  to  the  message.  What 
message? 

Discussion  then  focused  on  universities  and  college 
teacher  preparation.  We  need  to  have  consistent  input 
into  the  developing,  improving,  and  implementing  criter- 
ia, curriculum,  and  competency-oriented  programs. 

Throughout  both  sessions  ran  the  theme  of  a unified  ap- 
proach consistent  and  formalized  with  continuity  and  fol- 
low-up. The  entire  group  felt  this  was  essential.  We 
cannot  afford  a haphazard,  informal  approach.  We  cannot 
leave  these  matters  to  happenstance,  to  the  good  will  of 
the  individuals  involved. 

The  following  recommendations  were  formulated  and  repor- 
ted to  the  group  at  large : 

1.  The  variety  of  similar  attitudes  and  behaviors  related 
to  handicaps  in  general  indicates  the  need  of  a coop- 
erative, interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  changing  of 
attitudes  and  behaviors  of  both  professionals  and  the 
general  public. 

2 . The  involvement  of  consumers  at  all  levels  of  program- 
ming is  strongly  urged. 

3.  The  consistent,  professional,  truthful,  and  realistic 
use  of  the  media  is  encouraged. 

4.  The  development  and  use  of  a total  public  relations 
program  is  essential  in  our  efforts  to  increase  our 
effectiveness  and  to  change  community  attitudes  - 
thus , the  use  of  and  involvement  with  speakers 
bureaus,  talk  back  shows , in-house  organs,  in-staff 
training,  and  board  education  is  recommended. 
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5.  That  individuals  and  agencies  working  with  blind  per- 
sons be  aware  and  convinced  of  the  important  role 
they  play  in  the  conveying  and  shaping  of  attitudes. 

6.  That  in  our  efforts  to  shape  and  change  attitudes  we 
utilize  all  available  resources  and  existing  research 
and  proven  methods. 

7.  That  agencies  be  sure  of  the  product  they  are  selling, 
the  concrete  services  they  deliver. 

8.  That  a direct  approach  to  legislation  be  undertaken 
by  using  consumers,  professional  groups,  and  board 
members . 

9.  That  workers  and  agencies  in  the  field  of  blindness 
utilize  fully  the  expertise  of  outside  agencies  in 
the  field  of  human  services. 

10.  That  agencies  assume  the  advocate  role  in  working  for 
legislation. 

11.  That  preferential  legislation  vs.  enabling  legisla- 
tion be  examined  in  the  light  of  attitudes  conveyed 
and  created. 

12.  That  education  and  direct  personal  contact  and  in- 
volvement of  the  gatekeepers  in  the  community  be  en- 
couraged and  maintained. 

13.  Recommendations  to  AFB : 

a)  Examine  the  effectiveness  of  various  public  rela- 
tions techniques  and  media  and  advise  constituents 
of  findings. 

b)  Develop  public  relations  material  for  local  agen- 
cies that  are  geared  to  specific  groups  within  the 
community. 

c)  Review  the  policy  statement , "Specialized  and  Gen- 
eral Agencies  Serving  Blind  and  Otherwise  Visual- 
ly Impaired  persons"  in  the  light  of  current  know- 
ledge and  trends. 
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LUNCHEON 


Speech 

Robert  H.  Carolan 


In  commenting  on  the  film,  "What  Do  You  Do  When  You  See  A 
Blind  Person",  which  had  just  been  shown,  the  speaker 
noted  that  this  film  had  just  won  two  awards  — first 
place  in  the  Public  Service  category  at  the  14th  Annual 
American  Film  Festival,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Educa- 
tional Film  Library  Association;  the  second  was  a Golden 
Eagle  Award  given  by  the  Council  on  International  Non- 
Theatrical  Events.  He  indicated  that  he  hoped  other 
generic  or  specific  needs  for  films  for  the  field  would 
come  to  the  attention  of  AFB . 

The  reason  for  the  Regional  Symposium  on  Attitudes  was 
then  mentioned.  In  October  of  1971,  there  had  been  a 
National  Symposium  on  Attitudes  to  commemorate  AFB ' s 50th 
Anniversary.  The  Service  Advisory  Committee  of  AFB  felt 
this  was  an  appropriate  action  and  would  give  the  field  a 
collection  of  current  thoughts  on  how  attitudes  toward 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons  affect  their  lives. 
Mr.  R.  Roy  Rusk,  Director  of  AFB ' s Program  Planning  De- 
partment, had  coordinated  the  efforts  of  AFB  on  the 
national  level. 

The  Service  Advisory  Committee  planned  to  follow-up  the 
National  Symposium  with  six  regional  symposia  on  atti- 
tudes. Mrs.  Doris  P.  Sausser,  Director  of  AFB ' s Commun- 
ity Services  Division,  was  coordinating  these  meetings 
together  with  the  six  Regional  Consultants.  This  was  the 
second  such  symposium  held  at  the  regional  level. 

The  speaker  thanked  the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
Planning  Committee  for  all  that  they  had  done  to  make  the 
meeting  so  productive.  He  also  expressed  gratitude  to 
the  Workshop  Leaders,  the  Resource  Persons,  and  the 
Recorders,  for  their  capable  contributions  to  the  Sym- 
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posium.  He  thanked  the  members  of  the  Host  Committee  for 
their  gracious  hospitality.  He  expressed  gratitude  to  all 
the  participants  who  made  the  conference  so  productive  by 
their  input. 

The  role  of  the  American  Foiindation  for  the  Blind  as  a 
national  agency  established  to  carry  on  research,  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  information  and  to  advise  and  aive 
council  on  matters  that  improve  and  strengthen  services  to 
blind  persons,  was  outlined.  The  role  of  the  Regional 
Consultant  as  liaison  with  public  and  private  agencies 
serving  blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons,  was  re- 
viewed. The  importance  of  communication  with  AFB  was 
stressed.  Its  role  of  collecting  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation is  effective  only  in  so  far  as  there  is  accurate 
and  complete  input. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  established 
priorities  in  approaching  its  goals.  These  nriorities 
were  mentioned  and  described.  They  were  listed  as  fol- 
io v;s  : 

1.  Geriatric  Blindness 

2.  Early  Childhood  Development 

3.  Independent  Living 

4.  Career  Education 

5.  Accreditation 

It  was  also  noted  that  AFB  uses  a task  force  approach. 
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GENERAL  SESSION 


Speech 

Arthur  Zigouras 


In  his  talk,  Mr.  Zigouras  covered  the  field  of  mounting  a 
public  education  program  on  a local  level  and  how  the 
Foundation  could  help  local  agencies  in  their  public  edu- 
cation programs. 

He  touched  upon  the  main  points  of  any  public  education 
program  — know  what  you  want  to  say,  approach  the  media 
with  a good  story  about  what  to  say,  and  present  the 
story  in  a professional  manner.  He  gave  suggestions  on 
how  to  cut  budget  corners  by  approaching  colleges  and 
public  relations  firms  to  contribute  their  talents  to  the 
program. 

Coverage  in  the  electronic  media  also  was  treated.  He 
discussed  how  to  get  a message  on  the  air  and,  again, 
importance  was  given  to  the  local  approach  over  the  nat- 
ional approach. 

He  pointed  out  how  the  Foundation  would  let  the  partici- 
pants know  of  our  national  campaigns  and  it  was  brought 
up  that  many  of  the  workers  in  the  field  did  not  get  the 
information  the  Foundation  sent  to  the  heads  of  agencies. 
A recommendation  was  made  to  address  the  mail  to  the 
workers  and/or  indicate  the  information  be  posted. 
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SUMMARY 

C.  Owen  Pollard 


In  reviewing  the  activities  of  the  Symposium,  the  Chairman 
cited  the  impact  of  the  Keynote  Speech  on  the  Workshop 
Sessions.  He  also  noted  the  flexibility  of  the  partici- 
pants on  the  first  night  in  their  reactions  to  the  need  to 
change  from  the  banquet  room  to  the  room  at  the  top  of  the 
hotel.  He  outlined  how  all  involved  in  the  Workshop  Ses- 
sions - participants.  Leaders,  Resource  Persons  and  Record- 
ers - produced  significant  discussions  and  recommendations. 
He  reviewed  the  recommendations  of  each  Workshop. 

In  closing,  he  expressed  the  gratitude  of  all  the  partici- 
pants to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  sponsor- 
ing this  Symposium.  He  thanked  the  members  of  the  Planning 
Committee  for  their  work  in  planning  the  meeting.  He 
thanked  the  Leaders,  the  Resource  Persons  and  the  Record- 
ers of  the  Workshop  Sessions  for  all  that  they  had  done  to 
make  the  sessions  so  fruitful.  He  expressed  the  gratitude 
of  all  to  the  Host  Committee  for  the  warm  hospitality 
shown . 

He  concluded  by  expressing  his  appreciation  to  all  the 
participants  for  making  the  Symposium  so  enjoyable  and 
productive. 
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Social  Service  - Out  Patient  Clinic 
Boston 

Frederick  Picard,  Executive  Director 
The  Catholic  Guild  for  All  the  Blind 
Newton 

Mrs.  Helen  Picard 
Lexington 

Mrs.  Nancy  Schon , Secretary 

Massachusetts  Federation  of  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 
West  Newton 


Massachusetts 


(cont . ) 


Mrs.  Gisela  M.  Titman,  Librarian 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  The  Library 

Watertown 


New  Hampshire 

Frank  Colliton,  Clinical  Social  Worker 
Veteran's  Administration  Hospital 
Manchester 

Jack  G.  Harper,  Director  of  Professional  Services 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind 
Concord 

Gale  N.  Stickler,  Executive  Director 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind 
Concord 


New  Jersey 


Virginia  Beach 
Foote  System 
West  Caldwell 

Sister  Mary  Byrnes,  Administrator 
St.  Joseph's  School  for  the  Blind 
Jersey  City 

Adeline  Franzel,  Coordinator  of  Programs  for  the  Handi- 
capped and  Institutionalized 
State  Department  of  Education 
Trenton 


New  York 


Clophos  F.  Bulleigh,  Executive  Director 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 
Buffalo 


New  York  (cont.) 


Anne  Busalacchi,  Program  Director 
The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Buffalo 

Peter  F.  Campbell,  Director  of  Student  Relations 
Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind 
New  York  City 

Mrs.  Jane  Denniston 
Blind  Work  Association 
Binghamton 

Mrs.  Frances  T.  Dover,  Associate  Executive  Director 
The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 
New  York  City 

J.C.  Goehr ig,  Administrator 

Industries  for  the  Blind  of  New  York  State 

Mineola 

Mrs.  J.C.  Goehr ig 
Mineola 

Daisy  Greenspan,  Secretary 
The  Associated  Blind,  Inc. 

New  York  City 

Mrs.  Adamae  P.  Henderson,  Assistant  Regional  Librarian 
New  York  Public  Library  - Library  for  the  Blind 
New  York  City 

Mrs.  Walter  Karle , Field  Service  Representative  and 
Instructor 

Association  for  the  Blind  of  Rochester  and  Monroe  County 
Rochester 

Elizabeth  Maloney,  Assistant  Executive  Director 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
New  York  City 


New  York  (cont.) 


Levina  McClure 
Croton -on  Hudson 

Mrs.  Sara  Newfeld,  Director  of  Social  Services  Department 
The  Associated  Blind,  Inc. 

New  York  City 

Joseph  W.  Pike,  Executive  Director 
Albany  Association  of  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Albany 

R.  Roy  Rusk,  Director,  Program  Planning  Department 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York  City 

Mrs.  Doris  P.  Sausser,  Director,  Community  Services  Division 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York  City 

Irving  M.  Selis,  Executive  Director 
The  Associated  Blind,  Inc. 

New  York  City 

Ann  T.  Snyder,  Director 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind 
New  York  City 

Chester  T.  Williams,  Director 
Westchester  Lighthouse 
White  Plains 

Arthur  Zigouras,  Director,  Public  Education  Division 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York  City 


Rhode  Island 


Raymond  A.  Mansolillo,  Director  of  Professional  Services 

Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind 

Providence 


Rhode  Island  (cont.) 


Mrs.  Helen  W.  Worden,  Executive  Director 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind 
Providence 


Vermont 


Dr.  Stuart  S.  Corbin,  Program  Director 
Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind 
Burlington 

Mrs.  Stuart  S.  Corbin 
Burlington 

Howard  Walbridge,  Supervisor 

Division  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
Montpelier 
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